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appeal. They heaped metaphor
upon metaphor, and proved incap-
able of seeing that what was intrin-
sically beautiful in itself might
appear superfluous and lacking in,
taste when combined with equally
graceful but discordant elements.
But there is no doubt as to their
eminent ability to coin beautiful
phrases, and the mystic and philo-
sophical spirit in which these are
couched has perhaps never been
surpassed.

The SuE Poets

Among the most famous poets of
Persia were the Sufis or mystics,
whose spirit has permeated Per-
sian literature and the Persian
mind to a remarkable extent.
Sufism has been called tbe off-
spring of Neo-Platonism, but it
more probably derived from Brah-
manie or Buddhist influences. It
began to flourish towards thu
end of the 10bh century, and re-
garded God not only as the sole
source of good, but 'of being and
beauty as well. The greatest of the
Sufi poets is generally considered
to be Jelal-ucl-Din, whose Man-
na vi has influenced thought in
Persia and Turkey. Consult Liter-
ary History of Persia, E. G-.
Browne, 4 vola., 1928.

ART AND ARCHITECTURE. The
painted pottery of prehistoric
Persia, found at Susa and else-
where, with its bold conventional-
ised designs in lustrous black paint,
is among the finest ceramic art of
the ancient world. The potter's
art declined as the crafts of the
metallurgist and stoneworker ad-
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vancccl. Elamite rock
sculptures and statuary
owed much to Sumerian
and Babylonian proto-
types, but Elands metal-
workers early achieved
mastery of bronze tech-
niques, and the later
bronze workers of Luri-
stan in the first millen-
nium B.CJ. produced a
wealth of weapons, toi-
let articles, and votive
plaques decorated with
figures of animals or
mythological figures or
composite monsters and
conventionalised plant forms, some
owing their inspiration to Asayrian
art, others to " Syro-Hittito"
motifs, and yet others to the bar-
baric Scythian style; they also
produced statuettes.

Achaemenid Art

Achacmcnid art shows similar
indebtedness to neighbouring peo-
ples. Possibly tbe taste for colossal
ligures and Cyclopean Htoneoutting
derived from Urartian architecture
transmitted by way of the Median
empire. The palaces of Susa and
Persepolis were built, as ia skated
by Darius T, by craftsmen from
Assyria and Babylonia, by Tomans
and Lydians, Medea and Egyp-
tians. Yet from this mixture of
differing traditions arose a now
architectural and glyptic style of
marked individuality. The mud-
brick walls of Persian palaces wore
decorated in the Babylonian man-
ner with enamelled brickwork, but
adorned with new motifs, lion-
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Ruins at the tripylon stairway,, the main entrance to the apadana, or audience hall,
and surrounding buildings at Persepolis

griffins, and archers,
in delicate polychrome.
A characteristic of
Aehaemenid architec-
ture, is the lavish nao
of slim columns, some-
times of wood, plas-
tered and painted, and
HomotimeH of stone,
tall and (luted and
with remarkable ani-
mal or human protomca
or capitals represent-
ing bulls or dmgons or
bull-men derived from
Assyrian mythology,
The base of the columns
was usually carved with plant
motifs or 'with tbe Ionic torus
moulding, and the double-headed
protome was often combined with
elaborate plant or scroll designs
to form a composite capital. No
Achaemenid statues art* known;
the only sculpture hi the round,
apart from the protomew, is the
eolossal figures of bull-men similar
to thoMu whieh flanked Assyrian
palace doorways.
Sculpture in Relief
Relief sculpture was plentiful at
PorsopoliH, Paiwrgadae, and Susa.
Processions of courtiers or soldiers
file in endless repetition up stair-
cases and around door jambs ; they
are in shallow relief rendered deli-
cately but flatly ; details of dress
and accoutrement are incised
rather than moulded ; and the
figures totally lack individuality.
Processions of tribute bearers
representing the various nations of
the Persian empire are character-
ised by differences of
dress rather than of
physiognomy. Animals
are more successfully
rendered. There was
no narrative aim in the
reliefs: they were strict-
ly propagandist, de-
signed to exhibit the
might of the Persian
Great King and the
width of his sway ; to
enhance their decora-
tive quality they wore
brightly painted.
Metal working ex-
hibits the decorative
nature of Achaemenid
art to better ad vantage;
some exquisite gold and
silver jewelry and ves-
sels, and plaques of gold
or bronze in repousse"
work have survived as
examples of the Iranian
metallurgist's skill and
his ability to render
plant and animal forms.